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Figure  1.1  Cold  Lake 
0 i I Santis  Subr.eg  i ona  1 
Study  Area 


1.  SPECIAL  POPULATIONS:  THE  INDIANS 


1 . 1 Introduction 

The  study  area  for  the  Cold  Lake  Baseline  Study:  Phase 
II  includes  a significant  native  population.  The  native 
origins  of  the  people  in  the  study  area  are  either  Chipewyan 
or  Woodland  Cree  and  are  divided  into  Metis  and  Treaty 
Indians.  This  chapter  will  deal  with  those  classed  as  Treaty 
Indians . ^ 

The  distinction  between  the  classifications  of  Metis 
and  Treaty  Indian  is  based  on  the  line  of  descent:  people  of 
native  origins  who  trace  their  descent  from  an  unbroken  line 
of  Treaty  Indian  fathers  have  Treaty  status,  while  those  who 
cannot  have  Metis  status.  The  reason  for  the  distinction  is 
administrative.  All  Treaty  Indians  in  Alberta  are  members  of 
an  Indian  Band  which  owns  one  or  more  reserve  areas  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  Federal  Government.  As  a result  of  a 
treaty  these  people  hold  certain  rights  from  the  Government 
relating  to  medical  care,  federally  funded  education,  token 
treaty  payments,  and  so  on.  The  Metis  and  non-status  Indians 
hold  no  such  rights. 

Prior  to  the  signing  of  Treaty  #6  in  1876,  the  Indians 
of  the  Cold  Lake  area  made  use  of  large  hunting  ranges  and 
were  scattered  in  small,  self-sufficient  bands.  Treaty  #6 
provided  reserve  lands,  usually  in  the  amount  of  one  square 


^The  two  Indian  Bands  in  the  study  area,  the  Cold  Lake  Band 
and  the  Kehewin  Band,  were  invited  to  pat ici pate  in  this 
research  but  declined  the  invitation. 
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mile  for  each  five  people  in  the  band,  ammunition  for 
hunting,  seed  and  agricultural  equipment,  a school,  periodic 
health  care  and  annual  treaty  payments  usually  in  the  amount 
of  five  dollars  per  person. 

Early  years  on  the  reserves  were  near-di sasterous . The 
buffalo,  the  subsistence  means  for  many,  had  virtually 
disappeared  by  1880,  with  substantial  deprivation  resulting. 
As  white  settlers  migrated  into  the  area  other  forms  of  game 
began  to  disappear  and  new  forms  of  disease,  to  which 
Indians  had  no  natural  immunity,  began  to  take  their  toll  on 
the  Indian  population. 

The  situation  began  to  improve  shortly  after  1900.  As 
reserve  residents  became  accustomed  to  new  methods  of 
agriculture  it  was  found  that  at  least  a minimal  existence 
could  be  had,  and  many  Indians  became  self-sufficient 
small-scale  farmers.  In  the  mid- 1920' s,  however,  these 
promising  developments  were  cut  short  by  the  agricultural 
depression.  Prices  received  were  not  enough  to  cover 
production  costs,  and  to  survive  it  became  necessary  for 
many  farmers  to  sell  their  equipment.  By  the  time  the  market 
for  agricultural  products  recovered  the  Indian  farmers  were 
not  able  to  resume  farming  on  a scale  comparable  with  that 
previous  to  the  depression.  There  were  no  funds  or  adequate 
funding  programs  available  which  would  have  enabled  them  to 
purchase  new  machinery.  To  aggravate  the  situation,  Indian 
credit  was  not  considered  viable  and  reserve  lands  could  not 
be  held  for  security  in  borrowing  money  for  equipment  since 
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the  Federal  government  held  title  to  the  land.  The  situation 
did  not  improve  and  many  self-sufficient  farmers  became 
dependent  on  social  assistance  payments. 

Living  conditions  of  the  reserve  Indians  have  been 
primitive  during  most  of  the  years  that  the  reserves  have 
been  in  existence,  and  the  reserves  of  Cold  Lake  and  Kehewin 
are  not  exceptions. 

The  following  is  a brief  report  on  social  and  economic 
characteristics  of  the  Cold  Lake  and  Kehewin  reserves.  Due 
to  problems  concerning  the  availability  of  recent  data, 
various  studies  on  the  area  have  been  synthesized  and 
summarized  for  use  in  this  report.  Data  used  include  the 
1971  and  1976  Census  (Statistics  Canada),  the  Native  Indian 
Brotherhood/Dept,  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development 
( N . I . B . /D . I . A . N . D . ) 1977  Band  Profiles,  Vital  Statistics 
1975,  The  Indian  Housing  Survey  1975,  and  Resource 
Management  Consultants:  Socio-economic  Impact  Assessment. 
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2.  THE  COLD  LAKE  BAND 


2 . 1  Location 

The  Cold  Lake  Band  occupies  three  reserves,  all  sharing 
the  same  name,  encompassing  an  area  of  46,200  acres.  One 
reserve  is  located  on  the  west  shore  of  Cold  Lake,  one  next 
to  the  Town  of  Cold  Lake  and  the  third  extends  south  and 
west  from  Beaver  Crossing,  about  9.5  K.  south  of  Grand 
Centre. 


2 . 2  Population  Characteristics 

According  to  the  1976  Census,  the  population  of  the 
Cold  Lake  Band  numbered  930  people,  of  whom  600  actually 
lived  on  the  reserve.  Most  of  the  reserve  residents  lived  on 
the  reserve  near  Beaver  Crossing. 

The  population  of  the  Cold  Lake  Reserve  is  very  young. 
In  1976,  approximately  half  the  population  was  less  than 
sixteen  years  of  age.  This  indicates  that,  in  the  preceeding 
years,  the  fertility  rate  was  very  high.^ 


2 . 3  Labour  Force  and  Unemployment 

As  of  March  1977  the  labour  force  of  the  Cold  Lake 
reserve  numbered  215  with  an  unemployment  rate  among  Band 
members  of  approximately  95%(N. I .B./D. I .A.N.D. , 1977:  1). 


2 In  1975,  there  were  31  births  in  the  Cold  Lake  Band  and  7 
deaths.  These  numbers  are  too  small  to  permit  the  reliable 
estimation  of  fertility  and  mortality  rates. 
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The  available  employment  was  the  result  of  government 
programs  which  because  of  their  funding  tended  to  be  very 
short  term.  Consequently,  the  majority  of  the  Cold  Lake  Band 
Population  was  dependent  upon  government  social  assistance 
payments . 

As  was  noted  previously,  the  population  of  the  Cold 
Lake  Band  is  very  young.  The  youth  of  the  population  means 
that  within  the  next  fifteen  years,  large  numbers  of  new 
workers  will  be  entering  the  labour  force  and  demand  for 
employment  will  be  increasing.  Taking  the  1977  labour  force 
as  a baseline  there  will  be  increases  of  24%  in  the  labour 
force  by  1982,  an  increase  of  45%  by  1987  and  an  increase  of 
58%  by  1992.  These  figures  clearly  indicate  that  the  demand 
for  new  jobs  for  native  people  in  the  coming  years  will 
continue  to  grow. 


2 . 4 Education  and  Training 

According  to  the  1976  census  the  majority, 
approximately  58%,  of  the  working  age  population  had  less 
than  a grade  nine  education  while  approximately  37%  had  some 
high  school  education.  Three  percent  of  the  population  had 
some  or  had  completed  post -secondary  education  while  another 
2%  had  some  or  had  completed  university.  Females  had  the 
lowest  levels  of  education. ^ 

Some  of  the  adult  males  on  the  reserve  have  completed 
job  training  courses.  However,  typically  after  undergoing 

3 Percentages  do  not  sum  to  100%  because  of  rounding. 
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such  training,  there  were  no  jobs  available  or  offered  to 
these  potetial  workers ( N . I . B . /D . I . A . N . D . , 1977:  2).  Skills 
such  as  general  construction  (i.e.  labouring,  road  work 
etc.),  carpentry,  heavy  equipment  operation  and  plumbing  are 
available  on  the  reserve. 

2 . 5 Educational  f aci 1 i t ies 

In  1977  there  was  a day  school  on  the  Cold  Lake 
Reserve,  offering  kindegarten  to  grade  9,  operated  by  the 
Indian  Affairs  Branch.  The  option  was  available  to  parents 
living  on  the  reserve  to  have  their  children  bused  to  the 
local  school  in  Grand  Centre  where  they  attended  classes 
with  children  from  that  community.  Children  who  passed  grade 
nine  were  bused  to  the  Town  of  Cold  Lake  or  Grand  Centre,  or 
they  could  go  to  Blue  Quills,  to  continue  their  education. 

2 . 6 Dependence  on  Soc i a 1 A1 lowance  Payments 

Data  from  the  Indian  Affairs  Branch  for  1976-77  show 
that  $350,274  in  social  allowance  payments  was  given  to  Cold 
Lake  Band  members.  This  amounts  to  an  average  of  $584  per 
band  member  living  on  the  reserve.  This  was  an  increase  of 
$269  per  person  since  1973-74.  Over  the  three  year  period, 
social  assistance  payments  increase  85%  or  approximately  28% 


per  year . 
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2 . 7 Housing 

According  to  the  Indian  Housing  Survey  1 975  there  were 
99  family  units  living  on  reserve  lands  and  a 108  houses  on 
the  reserve.  The  average  number  of  people  per  house  was 
approximately  4.9  persons.  This  number  of  occupants  per 
dwelling  is  low  compared  to  other  reserves. 

Of  the  108  houses  on  the  reserve,  78%  were  rated  in 
good  condition,  16%  in  need  of  repairs  and  6%  as  requiring 
replacement.  Since  there  was  a surplus  of  housing,  no  new 
houses  were  needed.  Twelve  percent  of  the  dwellings  had  only 
one  or  two  rooms,  42%  had  three  of  four  rooms  and  the 
remaining  46%  had  five  or  more  rooms.  Fifteen  percent  lacked 
electricity,  95%  lacked  a piped  sewer  or  septic  tank,  90% 
had  no  running  water,  90%  lacked  indoor  toilets,  96%  had  no 
indoor  baths  and  two  thirds  of  of  the  dwellings  had  no 
telephone. 

With  respect  to  the  availability  of  services,  the 
residents  of  the  portion  of  the  reserve  located  adjacent  to 
the  town  of  Cold  Lake  are  more  fortunate.  These  individuals 
had  available  to  them  water  connections  with  the  town  of 
Cold  Lake.  The  town  of  Cold  Lake  also  provided  fire 
protection  to  this  potion  of  the  Cold  Lake  reserve  under 
contract . 
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2 . 8 Heal th  Condi t ions 

Vital  Statistics  1975  provides  some  data  on  mortality 
and  morbidity  conditions,  however  data  are  limited.  Diseases 
of  infancy,  accidents,  poisoning  and  violence  are  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  death  among  Indian  populations.  Because 
of  the  very  small  populations  involved,  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  reliable  estimates  of  the  birth  and  death  rates  for 
the  Cold  Lake  and  Kehewin  Bands. 

Morbidity  data  for  individual  bands  are  published  only 
for  tuberculosis  and  include  the  number  of  new  and 
reactivated  cases  reported  in  the  band  during  the  year. 
During  1975,  there  were  no  reactivated  cases,  but  there  were 
two  new  cases  reported  in  the  Cold  Lake  Band. 


2 . 9 Natural  Resources  on  the  Cold  Lake  Reserve 

There  is  very  little  industry  in  this  area.  The 
proposed  heavy  oil  development  seems  to  be  the  only  proposed 
development.  Proximate  industries  include  the  Heavy  Oil 
Plant  and  Pipeline  Construction.  The  impact  of  these 
developments  on  band  members  is  difficult  to  assess  at  the 
present  time. 

Indian-owned  companies  in  1976  included  a Pre-Fab 
Housing  Company,  a cow-calf  operation  and  21  individual 
ranches . 
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3.  THE  KEHEWIN  BAND 

3 . 1 Location 

The  Kehewin  Band  occupies  a single  reserve  having  an 
area  of  20,700  acres.  It  is  located  about  20  K.  south  of 
Bonnyville  on  the  shore  of  Muriel  Lake. 

3 . 2 Population  Character i st ics 

According  to  the  1976  Census  the  total  population  of 
the  Kehewin  Band  was  575,  of  whom  465  were  actually  residing 
on  the  reserve.  Like  the  Cold  Lake  Band,  the  population  is 
very  young.  Almost  50%  of  the  population  was  under  the  age 
of  sixteen,  which  is  an  indication  of  high  fertility  in  the 
preceeding  years.  The  growth  rate  for  the  period  1971-1976 
was  14.1% 


3 . 3  Labour  Force  and  Emp 1 oymen t 

As  of  March  1977,  the  labour  force  numbered 
approximately  140  people,  with  a 60-40  split  in  favor  of  the 
males.  Unemployment  anxDng  band  members  was  55%,  which  was 
relatively  low  by  comparison  with  other  Indian  bands  in  the 
area,  but  very  high  when  compared  to  non-native  areas  having 
high  unemployment  rates. 

According  to  the  Native  Indian  Brotherhood/Dept,  of 
Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  1977  Band  Profiles  (1977:  1-2) 
the  major  source  of  employment  has  been  government  grant 
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programs.  Other  sources  of  employment  were:  Kehewin  Steel 
Industries  (10  full-time  employees),  Band  Administration  (8 
full-time  employees),  Creeations  (5  full-time  employees), 
Health  and  Welfare  (1  full-time  employee).  Education  - 
teacher  aids  (7  full-time  employees),  work  off  the  reserve 
area  (4  full-time  employees),  A.V.C.  upgrading  (8 
part-time),  construction  (4  full-time),  bussing  (6 
full-time),  and  the  Detox  Centre  (4  full-time). 

The  very  high  birth  rate  experienced  by  the  Kehewin 
band  during  the  past  two  decades  means  that  the  cohort  aged 
zero  to  fifteen  is  very  large.  As  a result,  the  size  of  the 
labour  force  and  demand  for  employment  will  increase 
markedly  during  the  next  fifteen  years.  If  a 2%  mortality 
rate  during  each  five  year  period  is  assumed,  the  size  of 
the  band  labour  force  (defined  as  those  aged  16-65)  will 
rise  from  304  in  1977,  to  372  in  1982,  to  443  in  1987  and  to 
511  in  1992.  When  the  1977  labour  force  is  taken  as  a 
baseline,  this  represents  an  increase  of  22%  by  1982,  of  46% 
by  1987  and  68%  by  1992. 

3 . 4 Education  and  Training 

According  to  the  1976  Census,  the  majority  (63%)  of  the 
population  had  less  than  a grade  nine  education  while  22% 
had  some  high  school  education.  Thirteen  percent  of  the 
population  had  some  post  secondary  education.  No  band 
members  had  attended  university  at  that  time. 
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According  to  the  N.I.B./D.I.A.N.D.  study,  some  band 
members  have  been  trained  in  skills  such  as  carpentry,  heavy 
duty  equipment  operation,  welding,  construction,  arts  and 
crafts,  manufacturing  and  teaching  assistants.  Some  of  this 
training  was  provided  on  the  reserves  by  the  Alberta 
Vocational  Centre,  and  other  training  was  provided  on  the 
job. 

In  1976  there  was  a day  school  on  the  reserve  operated 
by  the  Kehewin  Band,  offering  Kindergarten  through  grade 
six.  A total  of  138  children  were  enrolled  in  the  classes. 
In  addition  to  the  children  attending  school  on  the  reserve, 
a number  of  children  were  bused  to  Bonnyville  where  they 
attended  classes  with  children  from  that  community.  This 
option  was  available  to  all  of  the  children  on  the  Kehewin 
reserve . 

3 . 5 Dependence  on  Soc i a 1 A1 lowance  Payments 

In  1976-77,  a total  of  $195,058  in  social  allowance 
payments  were  made.  This  represents  an  average  of 
approximately  $422  per  person  residing  on  the  reserve.  The 
total  of  social  allowance  payments  made  to  Kehewin  Band 
members  increased  by  641%  in  the  period  1973-74  to  1976-77. 
The  average  payment  per  person  on  the  reserve  increased  by 
approximately  $359  during  these  three  years,  an  average 
increase  of  almost  190%  per  year. 
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3 ■ 6 Housing 

According  to  the  Indian  Housing  Survey  1975  there  were 
66  family  units  living  on  the  Kehewin  Reserve.  There  were  74 
houses  on  the  reserve.  A number  of  families  had  apprently 
moved  elsewhere  for  various  reasons.  There  was  an  average  of 
5.5  persons  living  in  each  house. 

In  1975,  57%  of  the  houses  were  rated  in  good 
condition,  20%  as  needing  repairs  and  23%  as  needing 
replacement.  Since  there  was  a surplus  of  housing,  only  9 
new  houses  were  required.  Seven  percent  of  the  houses  had 
only  one  or  two  rooms,  one- third  had  three  or  four  rooms  and 
the  remaining  60%  had  five  or  more  rooms.  All  houses  had 
electricity.  Ninety- seven  percent  of  the  houses  lacked  a 
piped  sewer  or  septic  tank,  but  64%  had  running  water.  Only 
5%  had  an  indoor  toilet  and  only  5%  had  an  indoor  bath  and 
11%  had  no  telephone. 

In  terms  of  facilities  avalable  to  reserve  residents, 
the  water  system  consisted  of  a single  band  well,  with  many 
people  having  private  wells.  There  was  only  one  septic  tank 
and  no  other  developed  sewage  arrangements.  There  was  no 
organized  fire  protection  available  and  recreational 
facilities  were  at  a minimum. 


3 . 7 Natural  Resources  on  the  Kehewi n Reserve 

The  natural  resources  on  the  reserve  are  agriculture, 


oi 1 , and  natural  gas . 
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Indi an-owned  companies  in  1976  included  arts  and 
crafts,  construction,  Kehewin  Steel  Industries,  Kehewin 
Welding,  and  a construction  labour  pool.  Individually-owned 
businesses  included  a general  contractor,  a water-hauling 
equipment  operator,  Dimat  Construction  Ltd.  (engaged  in 
earth  work  and  pipeline  construction)  and  a small  family- 
owned  school  bus  firm. 
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4.  SPECIAL  POPULATIONS:  THE  METIS 
4 . 1 Introduction 

Included  in  the  area  encompased  by  the  Cold  Lake 
Basel ine  Study:  Phase  1 1 are  the  two  Metis  Settlements  of 
Fishing  Lake  and  Elizabeth.  Fig.  2.1  is  a map  of  the  study 
area  showing  the  locations  of  the  two  Settlements.  The  area 
marked  1 in  Fig.  2.1  is  Elizabeth,  the  area  marked  2 is 
Fishing  Lake  and  the  area  marked  3 is  the  site  of  the 
proposed  Esso  Resources  plant.  The  distance  by  road  between 
Elizabeth  and  the  site  of  the  proposed  Esso  Resources  heavy 
oil  plant  is  aproximately  80  K..  The  Settlement  of  Fishing 
Lake  is  135  K.  from  the  proposed  plant  site.  Neither 
Settlement  is  located  on  a major  paved  road  or  highway. 

The  analysis  of  the  data  collected  on  the  two 
Settlements  will  be  both  descriptive  and  comparative.  While 
it  is  true  that  in  a study  of  social  impact  such  as  this, 
that  the  important  comparison  is  between  the  Metis  now  and 
the  Metis  following  the  building  of  the  Esso  Resources 
plant,  comparisons  will  be  made  between  between  the  Metis 
and  respondents  from  other  parts  of  the  study  area.  Such 
comparisons  are  informative  because  they  place  the  Metis  in 
the  context  of  the  surrounding  local  communities.  The 
surrounding  communities  provide  some  basis  for  making 
statements  about  the  lives  of  the  Metis  respondents. 

With  the  completion  of  the  next  round  of  data 
collection  it  will  be  possible  to  make  statements  concerning 


Fig.  2.1  Study  Area  and  Metis  Settlements 
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if  and  to  what  extent  the  Metis  settlements  have  changed  as 
a consequence  of  the  proposed  Esso  heavy  oil  development.^ 


^In  this  discussion,  no  comparisons  are  made  between  the 
Settlement  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Settlement  of  Fishing  Lake. 
The  number  of  respondents  from  each  of  these  two  areas,  48 
from  Elizabeth  and  43  from  Fishing  Lake,  is  too  small  to 
make  meaningful  comparisons  possible. 
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5.  RESEARCH  METHODS 

The  Metis  section  of  the  Cold  Lake  Baseline  Study:  Phase  II 
was  conducted  as  a completely  separate  study.  There  were 
several  reasons  for  adopting  this  strategy.  As  can  be  seen 
in  the  map  in  Fig.  2.1,  the  two  settlements  are  well  removed 
from  the  main  population  centres.  Fishing  Lake  is 
approximately  80  K.  from  Bonnyville  and  approximately  the 
same  distance  from  Grand  Centre.  Elizabeth  is  approximately 
50  K.  from  Bonnyville  and  40  K.  from  Grand  Centre.  To  send 
interviewers  from  either  of  these  centres  to  the  the  Metis 
Settlements  would  have  been  prohibitively  expensive.  In 
addition,  it  was  felt  higher  quality  data  would  be  obtained 
if  we  employed  knowledgeable  individuals  from  the  two 
Settlements  rather  than  bringing  in  outside  interviewers. 

Data  collection  on  the  two  Settlements  began  in 
mid-January,  1980  in  Fishing  Lake  with  the  training  of  two 
interviewers.  Both  interviewers  were  residents  of  the 
Settlement  and  fluent  in  both  English  and  Cree. 
Approximately  one  week  later,  data  collection  began  in 
Elizabeth  with  the  training  of  two  more  interviewers;  again 
both  interviewers  were  resident  on  the  settlement.  The  two 
sets  of  interviewers  were  restricted  to  interviewing  on 
their  respective  settlements. 

It  was  decided  that  the  questionnaire  would  not  be 
altered  for  the  Metis  even  though  we  had  some  reservations 
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concerning  the  appropriateness  of  certain  of  the  questions. ^ 
We  felt  that  in  order  to  maintain  comparability  across  the 
various  parts  of  the  research  it  would  be  adviseable  to 
employ  the  existing  questionnaire  rather  than  develop  a 
unique  instrument  for  the  Metis.  Unless  questions  are 
standardized,  meaningful  comparisons  cannot  be  made  across 
areas  and  across  time. 

One  area  in  which  the  Metis  study  differed  from  the 
main  study  pertained  to  sampling.  In  the  main  study,  every 
n-th  dwelling  unit  in  an  area  was  sampled  and  one  adult  from 
each  of  the  sampled  dwelling  units  acted  as  the  respondent. 
On  the  two  Metis  settlements,  there  were  only  116  dwelling 
units.  To  obtain  a sufficiently  large  number  of  respondents, 
so  reasonable  statistical  estimations  could  be  made,  it  was 
necessary  to  interview  one  respondent  from  each  household. 
By  obtaining  an  interview  in  as  many  households  as  possible 
we  felt  the  subsequent  statistical  analysis  of  the  data 
would  be  more  reliable. 

The  116  households  generated  a total  of  94  completed 
interviews.  However,  three  of  these  interviews  were 
subsequently  discarded  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
respondents  in  these  cases  were  non-Metis  school  teachers 
resident  on  the  settlements  and  employed  by  the  local  school 

5 An  example  of  a question  which  we  felt  might  be 
inappropriate  but  one  which  we  felt  adviseable  to  leave 
unchanged  addressed  the  issue  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Metis  respondents.  The  questionnaire  asked  which  of  a series 
of  household  appliances  and  recreational  goods  the 
respondent  owned.  The  goods  tended  to  fall  into  the  luxury 
class  of  possessions,  such  as  colour  TV,  gas  barbecues  and 
stocks  and  bonds. 
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authority.  This  left  a total  of  91  completed  interviews,  48 
from  Elizabeth  and  43  from  Fishing  Lake.  The  completion  rate 
for  the  Metis  Settlements  was  80.5%. 

On  the  Metis  Settlements,  no  telephone  call  backs  were 
made.  We  were  forced  to  omit  this  part  of  the  survey  because 
most  households  on  the  settlements  do  not  have  a telephone. 
Consequently,  there  was  no  way  to  contact  respondents  again, 
short  of  a second  face  to  face  interview. 

During  the  course  of  the  data  collection,  the  project 
manager  made  weekly  trips  to  Fishing  Lake  and  Elizabeth  to 
collect  completed  interviews  and  to  pay  interviewers  for 
their  work.  The  completed  questionnaires  were  returned  to 
Edmonton  for  processing.  This  stage  of  the  Metis  study  did 
not  differ  from  the  comparable  stage  of  the  main  study.  The 
data  were  made  machine  readable  and  stored  on  SPSS  system 
file  with  the  appropriate  control  cards  and  documentation. 
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6.  DEMOGRAPHIC  AND  SOCIAL  CHARACTERISTICS 
The  following  section  presents  a brief  overview  of  some  of 
the  demographic  and  social  characteristics  of  the  Metis 
respondents  from  Fishing  Lake  and  Elizabeth. 

In  the  sample  of  Metis  respondents,  there  was  almost  an 
equal  split  between  males  and  females.  Of  the  91 
respondents,  44  were  female  and  47  were  male.  Table  2.1 
presents  the  distribution  of  ages  for  these  respondents.  As 
can  be  seen,  the  ages  of  the  Metis  respondents  are 
distributed  relatively  normally  across  the  age  categories. 
The  average  age  of  respondents  is  41.6  years. 

Table  2.2  presents  the  distribution  of  marital  statuses 
for  the  Metis  respondents.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  2.2,  the 
percentage  of  common  law  marriages  is  relatively  high  and 
the  percentage  of  married  respondents  correspondingly  low. 
However,  the  two  in  combination  constitute  approximately 
66.0%  of  the  sample  which  is  close  to  what  is  observed  in 
the  provincial  and  national  populations. 

The  households  on  the  Metis  Settlements  tend  to  be 
relatively  large.  The  average  number  of  adult  members  per 
household  on  the  two  settlements  is  2.3  and  the  average 
number  of  chi  Iren  per  household  is  2.6.  By  way  of 
comparison,  households  in  the  other  areas  had  an  average  of 
2.0  adults  and  1.2  children. 

The  educational  level  of  Metis  respondents  is 
relatively  low.  Slightly  over  half  the  respondents  (51.1%) 
report  having  seven  or  fewer  years  of  education  and  14.3%  of 
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Table  2. 1 

Distribution  of  Ages  for 
Metis  Responden t s 

AGE  GROUP 

FREQ 

% 

18  “ 25  years 

12 

13.2% 

26  - 35  years 

22 

24.2% 

36  - 45  years 

26 

28 . 6% 

46  - 65  years 

23 

25.3% 

66  + years 

8 

8.8% 

TOTAL 

91 

1 00 . 0% 

Table  2.2 

Distribution  of  Marital  Statuses 
for  Metis  Respondents 

MARITAL 

STATUS 

Freq . 

% 

Single 

16 

17.6% 

Married 

39 

42.9% 

Common  Law  21  23.1% 

Divorced/ Separated/ 

Widowed  15  16.5% 

TOTAL  91  100.0% 

the  respondents  report  having  no  formal  education.  The 
average  number  of  years  of  formal  education  for  the  Metis 
respondents  was  6.4  years.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Statistics  Canada  defines  any  individual  15  years  of  age  or 
older  as  a functional  illiterate  if  that  person  has  4 or 
fewer  years  of  formal  education.  On  the  Metis  Settlements, 
32.2%  of  the  sample  fall  under  this  definition  of  functional 
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7.  EMPLOYMENT  AND  INCOME 


7 . 1 Employment 

Unemployment  on  the  settlements  appears  to  be  a major 
problem.  Of  the  44  females  in  the  sample,  only  14  (31.8%) 
were  employed  full-time  at  the  time  of  the  interview.  The 
employment  picture  for  males  is  also  poor.  Of  the  47  males 
in  the  sample,  only  10  (21.3%)  were  employed  full-time  at 
the  time  the  interview  was  conducted.  When  the  recent 
employment  history  of  respondents  is  examined,  the 
employment  picture  is  no  brighter.  Only  37  (40.7%)  of  the 
respondents  reported  having  had  a full-time  job  at  any  time 
during  the  twelve  month  proceeding  the  interview.  Similarly, 
only  24  (26.4%)  of  the  respondents  reported  having  had  a 
part-time  job  during  this  time.  The  average  number  of  months 
Metis  respondents  worked  full-time  during  the  proceeding 
twelve  months  was  5.4  months.  For  the  non-Metis  sample  the 
average  number  of  months  employed  full-time  was  7.2  months. 
Looking  further  back  into  the  employment  histories  of  the 
Metis  respondents,  39.6%  of  the  respondents  have  never  had  a 
full-time  job.  In  contrast  to  this,  only  6.7%  of  the 
non-Metis  sample  have  never  had  a full-time  job. 

The  employment  picture  among  the  Metis  is  poor.  The 
majority  of  adult  Metis  are  not  working.  This  compares  very 
unfavourably  with  the  provicial  rate  of  unemployment  which 
averages  between  3.0%  and  4.0%.  It  is  apparent  from  the 
responses  to  questions  concerning  their  employment  histories 
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that  the  lack  of  employment  is  not  a transient  phenomenon. 
The  minority  of  respondents  had  a full-time  job  during  the 
year  preceeding  the  survey.  Consequently,  the  high 
percentage  of  respondents  not  working  at  the  time  of  the 
interview  cannot  be  attributed  to  seasonal  variation.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  if,  and  to  what  extent,  the  proposed  Esso 
Resources  heavy  oil  plant  will  affect  the  very  high  level  of 
unemployment  among  the  Metis  population  of  the  Cold  Lake 
region . 


7 . 2 I ncome 

Given  the  poor  employment  picture  among  the  Metis,  it 
is  not  suprising  that  personal  incomes,  household  incomes 
and  income  per  household  member  on  the  settlements  are  much 
lower  than  in  the  remaining  areas  of  the  study.  Average 
personal  income  among  Metis  respondents  was  approximately 
$4,620.  In  contrast  to  this  the  average  personal  income  of 
non-Metis  respondents  was  $7,857,  almost  double  the  Metis 
income.  The  disparity  between  Metis  and  non-Metis  household 
incomes  is  even  greater.  The  average  household  income  for 
Metis  respondents  was  $5,970  while  the  average  household 
income  for  non-Metis  was  $17,093,  more  than  double  the  Metis 
average.  The  disparity  between  Metis  and  non-Metis 
households  in  terms  of  income  per  household  member  is 
substantial.  On  the  Metis  Settlements,  the  income  per 
household  member  was  approximately  $1,870  while  the  average 
income  per  household  member  for  respondents  from  the  other 
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areas  of  the  study  was  approximately  $6,576.  The  income  per 
household  member  for  households  on  the  Metis  Settlements  was 
less  than  one  third  of  the  income  per  household  member  for 
households  in  other  parts  of  the  study  area.  The  Metis 
households  both  earn  less  money  and  must  distribute  this 
money  among  a larger  number  of  household  members. 

When  the  economic  state  of  the  Metis  respondents  is 
considered,  it  comes  as  very  little  surprise  that  the  Metis 
are  less,  optimistic  about  their  financial  futures  than  the 
non-Metis.  Respondents  were  asked  whether  they  thought  they 
were  financially  better  off  than  they  were  a year  ago  and 
whether  they  would  be  better  off  in  the  coming  year.  42.4% 
of  the  non-Metis  thought  they  were  better  of  than  they  were 
a year  previously  while  only  29.5%  of  the  Metis  thought 
their  financial  conditions  had  improved  over  the  previous 
year.  Similarly,  11.4%  of  the  Metis  thought  they  were  worse 
off  while  only  6.3%  of  the  non-Metis  thought  they  were  worse 
off.  51.3%  of  the  non-Metis  thought  there  had  been  no  change 
in  their  financial  condition  while  59.1%  of  the  Metis 
thought  there  had  been  no  change. 

With  respect  to  their  future  financial  prospects,  the 
Metis  were  again  less  optimistic  than  the  non-Metis.  A very 
large  percentage  of  non-Metis  respondents,  44.4%,  thought 
they  would  be  better  off  the  coming  year  while  only  25.6%  of 
the  Metis  were  optimistic  about  the  future.  A large 
percentage  of  the  Metis,  73.3%  thought  they  would  be  no 
better  or  worse  off  in  the  coming  year  while  50.4%  of  the 
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non-Metis  saw  no  change  coming  their  way.  The  Metis 
respondents  are  less  likely  to  report  having  experienced 
improvement  in  the  past  and  less  likely  to  be  optimistic 
about  the  future. 


8.  LEVEL  OF  LIVING 


8 . 1 Possessions 

In  the  following  section,  the  level  of  living  of  Metis 
respondents  is  examined.  By  level  of  living  is  meant  that 
component  of  an  individual's  standard  of  living  which 


relates  to 

his 

or 

her 

material 

possessions . 

Several 

indicators 

of 

level 

of 

living 

were 

examined.  Two 

scales 

which  measured 

the 

possessions 

of 

respondents 

were 

constructed.  The  first  scale  measured  the  number  of 
household  and  recreational  items  such  as  appliances  and 
sporting  goods  that  respondents  owned.  The  second  scale 
measured  the  financial  resources  of  respondents.®  With 
respect  to  household  possessions,  respondents  from  the  Metis 
Settlements  had  far  fewer  possessions.  On  the  average,  they 
owned  2.3  of  such  items  while  respondents  from  other  areas 
owned  an  average  of  4.3  of  such  items.  Similarly,  with 
respect  to  financial  resources,  the  Metis  respondents  also 
had  far  fewer.  On  the  average.  Metis  respondents  had  0.4 
"pieces"  of  financial  resources  while  non-Metis  respondents 
had  an  average  of  1.6  of  such  items.  With  respect  to  both 
consumer  items  and  financial  resources,  the  Metis 
respondents  are  at  a distinct  disadvantage. 


®To  construct  the  first  scale,  respondents  were  asked  which 
of  the  following  items  they  owned:  a dishwasher,  microwave 
oven,  automatic  washer,  dryer,  freezer,  colour  TV,  gas 
barbecue,  skis,  ri f le/shotgun.  For  each  of  these  items  a 
respondent  owned,  he/she  was  given  one  point.  A similar 
procedure  was  employed  to  measure  a respondent's  financial 
resources.  Respondents  were  given  one  point  for  each  item 
( shares/s tocks , bonds,  RRSP,  RHOSP , insurance)  they  owned. 
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8 . 2 Housing 

An  inch viduaT  s housing  is  an  important  component  of 
his  or  her  level  pf  living.  It  is  not  possible  to  compare  the 
home  ownership  status  of  respondents  living  on  the  Metis 
settlements  with  the  home  ownership  status  of  respondents 
living  off  the  settlements.  On  the  Settlements,  the  Metis  do 
not  have  true  ownerships  rights.  They  do  not  own  the  land 
they  live  on.  Ownership  is  restricted  to  the  improvements  an 
individual  makes  to  the  land  such  as  buildings,  fences  and 
cleared  land.  A respondent  from  the  Metis  settlements  may 
sell  the  improvements  to  the  land  but  he/she  may  not  sell 
the  land  itself.  Each  year  respondents  pay  a small  fee  for 
the  use  of  the  land. 

Virtually  all  the  Metis  respondents  live  in  a single 
detached  house.  Of  the  91  Metis  respondents,  88  (or  96.7%) 
live  in  a single  detached  house.  The  remaining  3 respondents 
live  in  mobile  homes.  In  contrast  to  the  Metis,  62.5%  of  the 
non-Metis  sample  live  in  a single  detached  home. 

Although  the  Metis  respondents  live  almost  exclusively 
in  single  detached  homes,  their  accomodations  in  general 
tend  to  be  smaller  than  the  the  accomodations  of  non-Metis 
respondents.  The  average  dwelling  on  the  Metis  settlements 
had  4.9  finished  rooms  while  respondents  from  other  parts  of 
the  study  area  lived  in  dwellings  with  an  average  of  6.0 
finished  rooms.  Given  the  smaller  accomodations  and  the 
larger  household  size,  the  number  of  people  per  room  in  the 
Metis  settlements  is  substantially  higher  than  the  number  of 
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individuals  per  room  in  other  areas.  On  the  Metis 
settlements,  there  is  an  average  of  1 person  per  room  while 
in  other  parts  of  the  study  area  there  is  approximately  0.6 
people  per  room. 

A second  major  difference  between  the  dwellings  on  the 
Metis  Settlements  and  those  in  other  areas  relates  to  the 
Kinds  of  facilities  available  in  the  households  such  as 
running  water  or  a telephone.  Respondents  were  asked  how 
many  bathrooms  were  in  their  residences.  The  majority  of 
Metis,  69.2%,  did  not  have  such  a facility  in  their  homes. 
In  contrast  to  this,  only  2.6%  of  the  non-Metis  respondents 
reported  that  their  accomodations  did  not  include  a 
bathroom.  The  absence  of  a bathroom  typical  1 v means  the 
dwe 1 1 i ng  does  not  have  running  water . Similarly,  fewer  Metis 
households  had  a telephone.  Approximately  half  the  Metis 
households,  51.1%,  did  not  have  a telephone.  In  contrast  to 
this,  the  absence  of  a telephone  in  non-Metis  households  was 
almost  unknown.  Only  5.0%  of  the  non-Metis  households  did 
not  have  a telephone.  What  should  be  emphasized  here  is  that 
running  water  and  a telephone  are  almost  universally 
available  in  the  non-Metis  sample  while  at  the  same  time 
only  a minority  of  Metis  respondents  had  these  services 
which  are  often  considered  to  be  essentials. 
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8 . 3 Evaluation  of  Housing 

The  poor  quality  of  Metis  housing  is  reflected  in  the 
subjective  evaluations  the  Metis  respondents  made  of  their 
housing.  As  part  of  the  interview  a series  of  questions  were 
asked  concerning  how  respondents  felt  about  various  aspects 
of  their  housing.  The  responses  given  by  the  respondents 
were  then  transformed  into  a scale.  The  Metis  evaluated 
their  housing  substantially  lower  than  the  respondents  in 
the  non-Metis  sample.  The  Metis  gave  their  housing  an 
average  evaluation  of  58.3%  while  the  non-Metis  gave  their 
housing  an  average  evaluation  of  70.1%. 

While  it  is  highly  speculative,  had  we  asked  all 
respondents  to  evaluate  aspects  of  their  dwellings  such  as 
heating  and  util  ties,  the  difference  between  the  Metis  and 
non-Metis  would  likely  have  been  even  more  pronounced.  Those 
aspects  of  their  dwellings  which  respondents  evaluated  were 
often  more  appropriate  to  non-Metis  households  than  Metis 
households.  The  questions  asked  did  not  examine  as  directly 
as  would  be  desireable  what  one  might  call  the  more  basic 
aspects  of  housing  such  as  sewage,  heating,  electricity  and 
running  water.  These  aspects  of  housing  truly  separate  Metis 
housing  from  housing  occupied  by  non-Metis  respondents  in 
the  study  area. 

In  terms  of  the  several  indicators  of  level  of  living 


7 The  respondents  were  asked  to  respond  to  twelve  questions 
on  a seven  point  scale  where  1 meant  very  poor  and  7 meant 
very  good.  The  responses  given  to  the  twelve  questions  were 
first  summed  and  then  transformed  into  a scale  ranging  from 
zero  to  one  hundred. 
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enployed  in  this  study,  the  Metis  respondents  enjoy  a 
substantially  lower  standard  of  living  than  non-Metis 
respondents.  The  Metis  own  fewer  consumer  goods  than 
non-Metis.  They  have  fewer  financial  resources.  Their 
housing  is  both  of  lower  quality  and  smaller  than  the 
housing  of  non-Metis  respondents.  The  Metis  are  not  as 
favoured  as  other  residents  of  the  study  area. 
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9.  COMMUNITY  INTEGRATION  AND  STABILITY 
In  the  following  discussion,  the  social  relations  of  the 
Metis  respondents  are  examined.  In  presenting  this 

discussion,  the  character i st ics  of  the  Metis  sample  are 
compared  with  respondents  living  in  the  other  rural  areas  of 
the  study  area.  Comparisons  were  made  against  other  rural 
respondents  on  the  assumption  that  the  quality  of  social 
relations  in  rural  areas  is  different  from  the  quality  of 
social  relations  in  more  urban  settings  such  as  Bonnyville, 
Grand  Centre,  and  Cold  Lake. 

With  respect  to  community  stability,  the  Metis 
Settlements  appear  to  be  very  stable  communities.  This 

conclusion  is  based  on  two  observations,  the  length  of  time 
Metis  respondents  have  lived  in  the  local  community  and  the 
length  of  time  Metis  repondents  claim  they  intend  to  remain 
in  the  local  community.  The  Metis  respondents  are 

overwhelmingly  from  the  local  area.  Of  the  91  Metis 

respondents,  88.9%  reported  having  lived  their  entire  lives 
in  the  local  community.  In  contrast  to  this,  of  the  233 
respondents  from  the  other  rural  areas  of  the  study,  only 
37.9%  have  lived  their  entire  lives  in  the  local  community. 
The  average  length  of  residence  for  Metis  respondents  was 
38.8  years  while  the  average  length  of  residence  for  rural 
non-Metis  respondents  was  approximately  ten  years  less,  28.5 
years.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  respondents  from  the 
other  rural  parts  of  the  study  area  have  lived  in  their 
local  communities  longer  than  respondents  from  such  centres 
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as  Cold  Lake,  Grand  Centre  and  Bonnyville. 

While  the  Metis  respondents  have  lived  longer  in  their 
local  communities  and  are  more  likely  to  have  lived  their 
entire  lives  in  the  local  community,  there  is  very  little 
difference  between  the  Metis  and  other  rural  respondents  in 
terms  of  how  long  they  intend  to  remain  in  the  area.  When 
asked  how  long  they  intend  to  stay  in  the  area,  98.8%  of  the 
Metis  stated  they  intended  to  stay  permanently  (5  or  more 
years)  and  93.0%  of  other  rural  respondents  stated  they 
intended  to  remain  in  the  area  permanently.  Both  of  these 
segments  of  the  study  population  give  the  appearance  of 
being  very  stable.  Respondents  tend  to  be  long  term 
residents  of  the  area  and  give  every  indication  of  wanting 
to  remain  in  the  area  for  the  forseeable  future. 

Considering  the  stability  of  the  two  rural  communities, 
the  Metis  and  the  non-Metis,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
respondents  appear*  to  be  well  integrated  into  their 
communities.  Two  indicators  of  integration  we  used  were  the 
proportion  of  neighbours  which  respondents  knew  by  name,  and 
the  frequency  of  interaction  with  friends  and  relatives.  The 
differences  between  the  Metis  respondents  and  the  other 
rural  respondents  with  respect  to  the  various  indicators  of 
community  integration  are  marginal.  Approximately  90%  of 
both  the  Metis  and  other  rural  respondents  reported  they 
knew  ALL  or  ALMOST  ALL  of  their  neighbours  by  name. 
Similarly,  there  was  very  little  difference  between  the 
Metis  and  other  rural  respondents  in  terms  of  how  frequently 
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they  chatted  with  their  neighbours.  Approximately  20%  of 
both  the  Metis  and  rural  respondents  chatted  with  their 
neighbours  at  least  once  a week.  Although  there  is  very 
little  difference  between  the  Metis  and  other  rural 
respondents  in  terms  of  how  frequently  they  chat  with  their 
neighbours,  the  Metis  do  appear  to  interact  with  friends  in 
the  area  somewhat  more  frequently  than  other  rural 
respondents.  Approximately  30.8%  of  the  Metis  visit  friends 
in  the  area  at  least  once  a week  while  less  than  20.0%  of 
other  rural  respondents  visit  with  their  friends  with  this 
frequency.  Part  of  this  difference  in  the  frequency  with 
which  Metis  and  other  rural  respondents  interact  with 
friends  may  be  due  to  the  Metis  households  being  more 
closely  clustered  together  than  other  rural  households.  The 
smaller  distances  between  households  may  facilitate  more 
frequent  interaction  on  the  Metis  settlements. 

In  addition  to  there  being  little  difference  between 
the  Metis  respondents  and  other  rural  respondents  in  terms 
of  how  frequently  they  interact  with  friends,  there  is  also 
little  difference  between  the  two  groups  with  respect  to  how 
frequently  they  interact  with  relatives.  When  respondents 
who  have  no  relatives  in  the  local  area  are  excluded  from 
the  analysis,  approximately  50.0%  of  both  groups  visit  with 
relatives  at  least  once  a week.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  there  were  no  Metis  without  relatives  in  the  local  area 
while  15.5%  of  other  rural  respondents  reported  not  having 
relatives  in  the  local  area. 
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The  Metis  appear  to  exhibit  the  same  level  of  community 
integration  and  stability  as  other  rural  respondents.  The 
vast  majority  of  Metis  have  lived  their  entire  lives  in  the 
local  community  and  the  majority  indicate  they  intend  to 
remain  in  the  community  for  at  least  the  next  five  years. 
The  social  relations  they  enjoy  within  the  community  are 
well  developed.  As  one  would  expect  in  a rural  community, 
the  Metis  Know  their  neighbours.  They  interact  with  them 
regularly  and  also  enjoy  regular  contact  with  their 
relatives.  The  level  of  social  relations  evident  in  the 
Metis  Settlements  suggest  a supportive  and  well  integrated 
communi ty . 


10.  SATSIFACTION 


A series  of  questions  were  asked  concerning  how  satisfied 
respondents  were  with  various  aspects  of  their  lives.  When 
Metis  respondents  are  compared  with  the  respondents  from  the 
other  areas  it  becomes  apparent  that  they  are  less  satisfied 
with  their  lot  in  life. 

Table  2.3  presents  the  responses  of  the  Metis  and 
non-Metis  respondents  to  questions  concerning  how  satisfied 
they  are  with  various  aspects  of  their  life.  The  figures 
reported  in  the  table  are  the  percentages  of  each  group  who 
reported  that  particular  level  of  satisfaction.  The 
responses  of  the  non-Metis  are  found  in  the  brackets. 
Respondents  who  responded  "four"  to  the  questions  were 
giving  a neutral  response.  Those  who  gave  an  answer  between 
one  and  three  were  indicating  that  they  were  dissatisfied. 
Finally,  answers  greater  than  four  meant  that  the  respondent 
was  satisfied. 

Comparing  the  Metis  to  non-Metis  with  respect  to  how 
satisfied  they  are  with  their  non-work  activities,  the  Metis 
appear  less  satisfied.  Only  11.8%  of  the  non-Metis  sample 
gave  a response  of  less  than  four  while  30.0%  of  the  Metis 
reported  themselves  to  be  somewhat  dissatisfied.  Similarly, 
71.3%  of  the  non-Metis  respondents  resported  themselves  to 
be  satisfied  with  their  non-work  activities  while  only  42.5% 
of  the  Metis  reported  themselves  to  be  satisfied.  The  Metis 
also  appear  to  be  less  satisfied  with  their  family  lives. 
90.2%  of  the  non-Metis  reported  themselves  to  be  satisfied 
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Table  3.3  Satisfaction  with  Various  Areas  of  Life 


Degrees  of  Satisfaction  (%  at  each  level) 


AREA 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

Non-work 

act i vi ties 

15.6 

4.4 

10.0 

27.8 

10.0 

13.3  18.9 

(2.5) 

(2.8) 

(6.5) 

( 16.9) 

(18.7)(24.9)  (27.8) 

Fami 1 y 

life 

3.3 

1 . 1 

4.4 

13.3 

15.6 

24.4  37.8 

(0.6) 

(1.3) 

(1.8) 

(6.2) 

(13.6) 

(26.7) (49.8) 

Friendships 

3.3 

0.0 

3.3 

7.8 

11.1 

33.1  41.1 

(0.1 ) 

(0.1) 

(1.1) 

(6.4) 

( 14.6) 

(34.2) (43.4) 

Standard  of 

living 

7.8 

5.6 

6.7 

24.4 

13.3 

16.7  25.6 

(0.8) 

( 1.6) 

(5.2) 

(11.1) 

(20.8) 

(3 1.8) (28.8) 

Neighbour 

hood 

3.3 

2.2 

5.6 

4.4 

6.7 

20.0  57.8 

(0.8) 

( 1.7) 

(3.8) 

( 12.2) 

( 18.8) 

(27.9) (34.9) 

1 to  3 = DISSATISFIED 

4 = NEUTRAL  --  NEITHER  SATISFIED  NOR  DISSATISFIED 

5 to  7 = SATISFIED 


with  their  family  life  compared  to  77.8%  of  the  Metis.  There 
is  a very  similar  difference  between  the  Metis  and  the 
non-Metis  samples  with  respect  to  how  satisfied  they  are 
with  their  friendships.  Despite  the  fact  that  they  earlier 
reported  a high  level  of  interaction  with  their  friends, 
only  74.5%  of  the  Metis  reported  they  were  satisfied  with 
their  friendships  as  compared  to  92.3%  of  the  non-Metis 
sample.  Similarly,  only  1.3%  of  the  non-Metis  reported  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  their  friendships  while  14.4%  of  the 
Metis  reported  themselves  to  be  dissatisfied. 

It  is  not  surprising  considering  the  previous 
discussion  on  the  financial  well-being  of  Metis  that  the 
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Metis  are  less  satisfied  with  their  standard  of  living  than 
the  non-Metis.  Looking  first  at  the  Metis,  55.6%  reported 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  their  standard  of  living  while 
81.4%  of  the  non-Metis  reported  they  were  satisified  with 
their  standard  of  living.  Similarly,  only  7.5%  of  the 
non-Metis  said  they  were  dissatisfied  with  their  standard  of 
living  while  20.0%  of  the  Metis  said  they  were  dissatisfied. 

The  only  area  where  there  is  little  difference  between 
the  Metis  and  non-Metis  respondents  is  in  regard  to  their 
satisfaction  with  their  neighbourhoods.  84.5%  of  the  Metis 
said  they  were  satisfied  with  this  aspect  of  their  life 
while  81.5%  of  the  non-Metis  reported  they  were  satisfied. 
Similarly,  11.1%  of  the  Metis  said  they  were  dissatisfied 
compared  with  6.3%  of  the  non-Metis. 

In  brief,  the  Metis  are  less  satisfied  with  various 
aspects  of  their  life  than  were  the  non-Metis  respondents. 
Depending  on  the  area  of  life  under  investigation,  between 
71.3%  and  92.3%  of  non-Metis  report  themselves  to  be 
satisfied.  With  respect  to  the  Metis,  between  42.5%  and 
84.5%  report  they  were  satisfied  with  the  same  areas  of 
life. 

One  further  observation  should  be  made  with  respect  to 
this  discussion  of  satisfaction.  Typically  when  general 
questions  about  satisfaction  are  asked,  the  differences 
between  groups  tend  to  be  small.  The  fact  that  some  of  the 
differences  between  the  Metis  and  non-Metis  are  as  large  as 
they  are  is  an  indication  that  the  differences  in 
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11.  THE  ESSO  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 


11.1  Importance  and  Approval 

The  proposed  Esso  Resources  development  constitutes  one 
of  the  largest  development  projects  undertaken  anywhere  in 
the  Province  of  Alberta.  It  will  constitute  a very  major 
intrusion  into  the  social  and  economic  lives  of  the 
residents  of  the  Cold  Lake  region.  To  gauge  how  residents  of 
the  area  felt  about  the  development,  respondents  were  asked 
how  frequently  the  project  came  up  in  their  normal 

conversations  (an  indicator  of  how  important  the  issue  was 
to  the  respondents),  and  whether  they  approved  of  the 
development.  It  would  appear  that  the  development  is  seen  as 
less  important  by  the  Metis  respondents  than  by  the 
non-Metis  respondents.  36.5%  of  the  Metis  respondents 
reported  that  the  topic  NEVER  came  up  in  their  conversation 
while  only  6.3%  of  the  non-Metis  respondents  said  the 
development  was  NEVER  a topic  of  conversation.  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  scale,  very  few  Metis  respondents,  5.7%, 
reported  that  the  development  came  up  VERY  OFTEN  in  the 
conversation.  In  contrast  to  this,  more  than  double  the 
percentage  of  non-Metis  respondents,  14.0%,  reported  that 
the  topic  came  up  very  often.  There  does  not  seem  to  a great 
deal  of  importance  placed  on  the  development  if  frequency  of 
discussion  is  an  indication  of  how  important  an  issue  is 
seen  to  be. 

One  factor  which  may  account  for  the  lower  level  of 
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interest  among  the  Metis  is  the  distance  between  the 
settlements  and  the  site  of  the  proposed  plant.  The  sheer 
distance  between  the  settlements  and  the  proposed  site  may 
preclude  residents  of  the  Settlements  being  able  to  to  take 
advantage  of  the  economic  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Esso 
development.  It  may  be  for  this  reason  that  the  proposed 
development  is  not  seen  as  important  as  it  is  in  other 
areas . 

Although  the  proposed  Esso  development  is  not  as 
important  to  the  Metis  respondents  as  it  is  to  the  non-Metis 
respondents,  the  issue  seems  to  divide  the  Metis  respondents 
more  than  it  does  the  non-Metis  sample.  The  Metis  tend  to 
either  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  development.  Relatively 
few  tend  to  be  amibi valent  While  37.3%  of  the  non-Metis  gave 
a relatively  neutral  response  (approval  but  with 
reservations)  only  21.3%  of  the  Metis  sample  fell  into  this 
middle  category.  Similarly,  a larger  percentage  of  the  Metis 
gave  either  unqualified  approval  or  dissaproval  to  the  Esso 
project  than  did  the  non-Metis  sample.  Among  the  Metis, 
13.5%  dissaproved  of  the  project  while  only  4.9%  of  the 
non-Metis  sample  said  they  did  not  approve.  Similarly,  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  Metis  gave  their  unqualified 
support  to  the  project  than  did  the  non-Metis  sample.  65.2% 
of  the  Metis  sample  said  they  approved  of  the  development 
while  only  57.7%  of  the  non-Metis  sample  gave  unqualified 
support  to  the  project.  The  Metis,  while  in  general 
approving  of  the  Esso  Resources  development,  are  more 
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12.  SUMMARY 


The  Metis  respondents  are  systematically  different  from 
other  respondents  on  a wide  number  of  social  and  economic 
characteristics.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  these 
differences  is  the  disparity  in  material  well-being  between 
the  Metis  and  non-Metis  portions  of  the  study  population  and 
in  the  correlates  of  material  well-being  such  as  employment 
and  educational  attainment.  The  Metis  on  the  average  had 
less  formal  education  than  the  non-Metis  and  were  far  more 
likely  to  be  unemployed  at  the  time  of  the  interview.  They 
were  also  less  likely  to  have  held  a permanent  full-time  job 
during  the  year  preceeding  the  interview  than  the  non-Metis 
portion  of  the  sample.  The  personal  income,  household  income 
and  income  per  household  member  of  Metis  respondents  were 
far  below  the  income  levels  of  non-Metis  respondents.  In 
addition,  there  was  a marked  disparity  in  housing 
characteristics  of  the  Metis  and  the  non-Metis  respondents. 
Such  facilities  as  running  water  and  telephones  which  were 
almost  universally  available  to  non-Metis  respondents  were 
available  to  only  a minority  of  the  Metis  respondents.  The 
evaluations  Metis  respondents  made  of  their  housing  reflect 
the  generally  poor  quality  of  this  housing.  When  asked  to 
evaluate  various  aspects  of  their  housing,  the  Metis 
respondents  were  more  negative  than  other  respondents. 

Like  the  respondents  from  other  rural  areas,  the  Metis 
exhibit  a very  high  level  of  social  interaction  with  friends 
and  relatives.  They  appear  to  form  a stable  and  closely  knit 
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community.  The  vast  majority  of  Metis  respondents  have  lived 
their  entire  life  in  the  local  community  and  the  majority 
also  stated  they  intend  to  remain  in  the  local  community 
permanently.  They  maintain  a well  developed  network  of 
social  relations  within  their  local  communities. 

Although  the  Metis  respondents  appear  to  be  well 
integrated  into  their  local  communities,  they  are  less 
satisfied  with  various  aspects  of  their  life  including 
various  types  of  social  relationships  than  are  non-Metis 
respondents.  They  are  less  satisfied  than  non-Metis  with 
their  family  life  than  the  non-Metis  respondents. 

The  proposed  Esso  Resources  heavy  oil  plant  does  not 
seem  to  be  as  important  to  the  Metis  respondents  as  it  is  to 
the  non-Metis  respondents.  Despite  this,  the  project  does 
appear  to  divide  the  Metis  more  than  it  does  the  non-Metis 
population.  The  Metis  respondents  are  more  likely  than 
non-Metis  respondents  to  give  the  development  their 
unqualified  approval  or  their  unqualified  di ssapprova 1 . 


